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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF C, A, 
STOTHARD, ESQ, F.A.S. 


Cuarres ALFRED SToTHARD was 
the eldest surviving son of Thomas 
Stothard, Esq. R. A.; he was born 
on the Sth of July, 1787. At an 
early age he exhibited a strong pro- 
pensity for study, and a genius for 
drawing. The latter was more par- 
ticularly developed in various cle- 
ver miniature scenes, which he exe- 
cuted for his school-boy model ofa 
stage. On leaving school, he en- 
tered, by his own wish, as student 
in the Royal Academy, where he 
soon attracted notice for the chaste 
feeling and accuracy with which he 
drew from the antique sculptures. 
In the year 1802, he accompanied 
his father to Burleigh, the seat of 
the Marquis of Exeter, the stair- 
case of which the latter was em- 
ployed in decorating by his master- 
ly pencil. Mr. Stothard, sen. sug- 
gested to his son, that he might fill 
up his time by making drawings 
from the monuments in the neigh- 
bouring churches, as useful autho- 
rities in designing costume: this 
circumstance gave the first bias of 
Mr. C, Stuthard’s mind towards the 
subject which became afterwards 
his pursuit. In 1808, he received 
his ticket as studentin the life Aca- 
demy, and formed the resolution 
to become an historical painter; a 
subsequent occurrence, however, 
changed this determination, Inthe 
following year, he contracted a close 
intimacy with the brother of his 
present widow, to whom also he be- 
came shortly alter strongly attached. 
Fearing that,as an historical painter, 
he might not acquire sufficient pe- 
cuniary independence to enable him 

rudently to beco.ae a married man, 
he resolved to turo his attention 
exclusively to theillustration of our 
national antiquities, more particu- 
Jarly in a path which had hitherto 
been but imperfectly explored—the 
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delineation of the sculptured effigies 
erected in our churches as memo- 
rials for the dead. Gough, itis true, 
had compiled a work of considera- 
ble labour and merit on the subject, 
but the engravings which accompa- 
nied it formed a secondary object, 
and could by no means be depend- 
ed on for accuracy, or afford a cor- 
rect knowledge of the minutiz of 
ancient costume. Inthe year 1810, 
Mr. Charles Stothard painted a 
spirited picture, representing the 
murder of Richard the Second, at 
Pomfret Castle, in which the cos- 
tume of the time was strictly ad- 
hered to: the portrait of the mo- 
narch was taken from his effigy in 
Westminster Abbey. This picture 
was exhibited at Somerset Place in 
1811. In the same year he publish- 
ed his first number of the Monu- 
mental Effigies of Great Britain, the 
objects of which undertaking he de- 
tailed in the advertisement which 
accompanied the publication. These 
were to afford the historical painter 
acomplete knowledge of the cos- 
tume adopted in England, from an 
early period of history, to the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; to illustrate, at the 
same time, history and biography ; 
and, lastly, to assist the stage inse- 
lecting its costume with propriety, 
fur the plays of our great dramatic 
bard. In reference to his plan of 
prosecuting his work, Mr. C. Sto- 
thard liberally acknowledged, that 
he owed the determination of exe- 
cuting the etchings with his own 
hand, to having seen a few unpub- 
lished etchings by the Rev. T. Ker- 
rick ,of Cambridge, from monuments 
in the Dominicans, and other 
churches in Paris, ‘* which claim,” 
he adds, ** the highest praise that 
can be bestowed.” For the subse- 
quent friendship of Mr. Kerrick, and 
his candid criticism in the progress 
of the work, Mr. C. Stothard, on all 
occasions, expressed himself much 
indebted. The talents of Mr. C, 
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Stotbard as anartist, and the depth 
and accuracy of his research in the 
objects connected with his pursuit, 
soon obtained for him a distinguish- 
ed reputation as an antiquary,* 
and the acquaintance of characters, 
eminent for their learning and re- 
spectability: among these were the 
late Sir Joseph Banks )who highly 
appreciated him) and Mr. Samuel 
Lysons, the author of the Magna 
Britannia, who esteemed him as a 
fricad. Mr. Lysons employed him 
to make drawings, illustrative of 
his work ; for which purpose, in the 
summer of 1815, Mr. C. Stothard 
made a journey northward, as far 
as the Biers wall, adding to his 

vortfolio many drawings, for the 
Magia Britannia, monumental sub- 
jects for himself, and a number of 
little sketches, in the most delicate 
and peculiar manner, of the country 
through which he passed. During 
his absence from | need Mr. Ly- 
sons gave him a strong proof of his 
esteem and regard, by obtaining for 
him, unsolicited, the honourable 
post of historical draughtsman to 
the Society of Antiquaries. In 1816, 
he was deputed by that body to 
commence his elaborate and faith- 
ful drawings from the tapestry de- 
posited at Beyeux. During his 
absence in France, he visited Chi- 
non, and ip the neighbouring Abbey 
of Fontevraud, discovered those 
interesting efligies of the race of the 
Plantagenets,the existence of which, 
after the revolutionary devastation, 
had become doubtiul ; the following 
account of this matter is extracted 
from Mes. C. Stothard’s Letters from 
Nermandy and Dirittanny, lately 
published: “ When Mr. Stothard 
first visited France, during the sum- 
mer of 1816. he came direct to 
Fontevraud, to ascertain if the efli- 
gies of our carly kings, whe were 
buried there, yet existed : subjects 
© imteresting to Kaghsh history, 
were worthy of the inquiry, He 
found the abbey converted inte a 


*A oom comepice we inetamece of hie 
aromen was cehibitet in the dleeweery of 
the ofipin of the coffee of &. &.. whick 
Comber bad wildly fon peetured, «es 
derivcd from Swlpdtivgs Se were, @ learned 





prison, and discovered in a cellar 
belonging to it, the effigies of Henry 
If. and his Queen Eleanor of Gui. 
enne, Richard the first, and Isa- 
bella of Angouleme, the Queen of 
John. The chapel where the figares 
were placed before the revolution 
had been entirely destroyed, and 
these valuable effigies, then removed 
to the cellar, were subject to con- 
tioual mutilation from the prisoners, 
who came twice in every day to 
draw water from a well. It appear- 
ed they had sustained some recent 
injury, as Mr. S, found several bro- 
ken fragments scattered around. 

He made drawings upon the figures; 
and upon his return to England re- 
presented to our government the 
propriety of securing such interest. 
ing memorials from farther destruc- 
tion. It was deemed advisable, if 
such a plan could be accomplished, 
to gain possession of them, that 
they might be placed, with the rest 
of our roy al effigies, in Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Mrs, Stothard proceeds to state, 
that the application failed ; but, 
that it had, notwithstanding, the 
good effect of preserving these re- 
mains from total destruction. At 
the same period Mr.Stothard visited 
the Abbey of L’Espan, near Mans, 
in search of the effigy of Derengaria, 
Queen of Richard [; he found the 
abbey church converted into a barn, 
and the object of his search in a 
mutilated state, concealed under a 
ques of wheat. At Mans, he 
discovered the beautiful enamelled 
tablet, representing Geoffry Plan 
tagenet, at once the carticst instance 
of what is termed a sepulchral cross, 
aud of armorial bearings, depicted 
decidedly as such. In 1817, he 
made a second journey to Bayeus, 
for the purpose of continuing his 
drawings from the tapestry. tn 
February, 1818 he married the young 
lady to whom he had so long been 
attached, the only daughter of John 
Kempe, Req. of the New Kent Road, 
descended from the ancient family 
of the Rempes formerly of Clantion 
near Wye. in Kent, and afterwards 
of Cormwall, tn July following, this 
body areompaniod him fm tie tied 
expedition te Pranee, which be 








made with a view of completing the 
drawings from the tapestry at 
Bayeux.* His task being accom- 
plished, he proceeded with Mrs. 
Stothard on a tour of investigation 
through Normandy, and more par- 
ticularly Britanny. In order to 
render their families participators 
in some degree of the pleasures of 
their journey, Mrs. Stothard ad- 
dressed to her mother, Mrs. Kempe, 
a particular detail of it, ina series 
of letters, which her husband illus- 
trated by various beautiful drawings 
of the views, costume, architectural 
antiquities, &c. that they thought 
worthy of notice in their route. 

On their return to England, the 
publication of these materials was 
strongly recommended by Mrs. 
Stothard’s brother. Messrs. Long- 
man and Company undertook it in 
aliteral manner ; and in November, 
1820, they appeared under the title 
of “ Letters written during a tour 
through Normandy, Britarny, and 
other parts of France, in 1818.” In 
1819, Mr. C. Stothard laid before 
the Society of Antiquaries the com- 
plete series of his drawings from 
the tapestry, and a paper highly 
honourable to his discrimination, in 
which he proved, from internal evi- 
dence, that the tapestry was coeval 
with the agg immediately suc- 
ceeding the Conquest, to which 
tradition had assigned it—satisfac- 
torily refating the assertions of the 
Abbé dela Rue, This little treatise 
was printed inthe Archaologia. On 
the 2d of July Mr. Stothard was 
elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, without one disscatient 
vote. Inthe autumn of the same 
year he made a series of gxquisitely 
finished drawings for the Society, 
from the paintings then lately dis 
covered on the walls of the painted 
chamber.| Peartessly ardent in bis 
pursuit, he took his stand on the 
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highest and most dangerous parts 
of the scaffold, erected for the re- 
pairs, and on one occasion there 
narrowly escaped the sad fate which 
afterwards befel him. 

He was preparing, just before his 
death, the materials tor a paper ad- 
dressed to the Society of Antiquaries 
concerning the age of these curious 
decorations. In September, 1820, 
he made a tour to the Netherlands, 
for the benefit of Mrs. C. Stothard’s 
health, and illustrated her yet un- 
published account of that journey 
with some of the finest drawings of 
local scenery and architecture that 
his pencil had produced. About 
two months since, he published No. 
9 of his Monumental Effigies, with 
splendid vignette illustrations, he- 
raldic and architectural. He pre- 
pared No. 10 tor publication, and 
finished a large plate of the royal 
effigies at Fontevraud, coloured 
after the original monuments, and 
another of Geoffrey Plantagenct, 
coloured as a fac-simile of the ena- 
melled tablet before mentioned; 
these, from the great expense in- 
curred in the colouring, were to be 
published for collectors soparately 
from his work. Being solicited by 
Mr. Daniel Lysons to make some 
drawings for the continuation of his 
brother’s account of Devonshire, 
collected for the Magna Britannia, 
on the 16th of May last, he quitted 
his affectionate and pregnant wife, 
at her father’s house, where they ros 
sided, never to meet her more on this 
side that bourn ** whence no travel- 
ler returns.” He traversed a con- 
siderable part of Devonsbire on foot, 
exploring the churches in his way, 
and making sketches of the country, 
according to his practice, as he pro. 
ceeded, He arrived at Bere Ferrers, 
and on Sanday the Bh of May, 
after attending divine serviee, ack 
dressed the viear of that place, the 
Rev Heory Hebart, for permission 
to draw the stained clase in the east 
window of the chareh for We! anted 
l.yeons., Prepossessed, as Mr. toe 
bart says he was, in favour of We 
Stothard, by bis mannce, he recets 

Ahim with marked attention and 
tesiete that, Garten. bie at Oe « 
joat tah { the berwgeatal 


bee wlecveghel 


tics of his house and table. On the 
following Monday, the 28th of May, 
Mr. Stothard began, by means ot a 
ladder, to make tracings, trom the 
fragments of stained glass remain- 
ing in the window ; among these wa 
a portrait of the founder of the 
ehurch. Elevated on the north side 
of the altar, just above the tables 
containing the Creed and the De 
calogue, the step of the ladder 
dreadful to relate--gave way !|—-He 
fell, and in the eflort to save himself, 
probably turned round ; his head, 
nus is conjectured, came in contract 
with the monument of a knight in 
the chancel, and he was, in all pro- 
bability, killed on the spot, by a con- 
eussion of the brain. The time of 
his fall is not precisely Known, as 
he was alone in the church ; but, 
from the state of the drawing on 
which he was engaged, it is imagin- 
ed to have oecurred between three 
and fouro’clock. It is noi true, as 
reported, that his watch stopped at 
the moment from the shock. Sin- 
gular to observe, he received his 
death-blow from one of those very 
effigies that had so long been the 
subject of his pencil. The most hu- 
mane and respectful attention was 
paid to his remains by the worthy 
Mr. Hlobart. His aged father, who 
had lost, many years belore, his 
eldest son by an accident equally 
terrible and sudden, repaired to the 
spot, aceompanicd by a friend, and 
on the Lith of June, followed, for the 
second time, the pride of his heart 
and of his hopes to a premature 
grave. ‘Thus perished, ia the vigour 
of life and health—- amid the bright 
est prospects of worldly success and 
honours— in the most uninterrupted 
state of conjugal happiness, this ox 
ecllert voung mau, and zealous an 
tiquary. 
wasonly exceeded by his virtues. 


Phe eminence of his talents 
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povecuy sail between the Needles 
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Was 


thard, Exg.—Tules of | 
a better or braver heart, than Ro- 
bert Mervil’s. Tle was young, poor, 
aud in love—three attributes which 
are too freque ntly connected, His 
allection was heartily returned by 
its object, Mia, a lovely gulof his 
ownage— whose light blue eyes, fair 
complexion, and brown hair, pro 
claimed her Saxon descent. But 
even in these catly days 


* ‘The course of true love never did ron 


sthooth 


The father of Ella, Alley ne, was the 
chief carpenter engaged in improy 
ing the cathedral of Christchurch, 
under the directions of the ambi- 
tious Ranulph. Tis abilities in his 
business were acknowledged—his 
pay was high—and he looked fora 
wealthier son-in-law than Robert, 
whose possessions were confined to 
the little boat with which he tra 
versed the neighbouring sea as a 
fisherman. The father and daugh- 
ter continually talked of him, but 
never could agree on the subject: 
Alleyne could not admire his good 
qualitics through the mist of his po- 
verty; and Ella never once thought 
him poor, while she saw him young 
and handsome. 

Both were nevertheless positive in 
their respective opinions, and their 
determinations on the point were 
consequently exactly opposite: the 
father was determined he should not 
marry his daughter, and the latter 
was determined he should ;— poor 
Robert, in the mean time, was only 
positive that he would if he could 

Phings wenton io this state for 
some mouths, varied by oecasional 
mectings on the beach, when Ella 
could leave her father’s house unno- 
tieed, Ul the work was pretty nearly 
finished, and Alleyne talked of seek 


ing some other place of abode. One 
evening he came home from his 


work somewhat earlier than usual 

and bade his daughter prepare bis 
supper in haste, as he must return 
tothe churchagain. Ile added, that 
a beam of an extraordinary length, 
of which they had long been in 
search, had been procured, and with 
the fixture of that his share of th 

work would be ace omplishe d iar 

’ ® ! 


juotim i is pov at this caecum 














as he had just heard of ano- 
ther church about to be commenced 
ata distant town, where he had po 
doubt of procuring employ ment. 


stanee, 


Phis was bitter news for poor 
Ella, who no sooner saw her father 
thoroughly departed than she hast- 
ened to the beach, to state her fears 
to Robert. Long and long she wan 
dered, and watched the 
tinged with his own beanty the west 
ern waves, as though to make a bed 
sulliviently splendid for his repose ; 
and left above him a golden canopy 
of clouds, which gradually changed 
to a tinge like nothing but the blush 
of woman when she first learns of 
love. Beautiful as the scene was, 
EHa observed little of it ;—her 
thoughts were with the man she 
Joved, and her impatience had just 
beyun to tremble into tear, when his 
well-known sail appeared; and as 
he neared the shore, she could 
plainly distinguish his mellow voice 
giving utterance to the following 
song: 


sea, as he 


Oh darkness is shrouding fair Vecta’ 


isle, 

Save where the dim Mvon sheds her 
wat'ry smile; 

And Hordle’s proud cliffs, though tall 
they rise, 

Are mixed im the usass of the waves and 
Shits, 

Speed, speed thee, my boat, with thy 
scaly store ! 

Yeo ureht-winds assist as I drag my oar’ 

Oh yveary and laut is the fisherman 
breast, 

bor hi nal lacks b prey aud his liunbs 
vant rest! 

Jove and happy is lengthened tol 


When followed and paid by a hind wite’s 
mile ; 


for me, alas! there is nought in 


ore, 


Save labour at sea, and surrow on sh 


up and beheld 
melancholy he 


Ilere he looked 
Vila; and however 
had been betore, he appeared to 
have changed his feclings at seeing 
her, and to think there was some- 
thing beside sorrow in store tor hum 
atthe moment. He waved his hand 


to her, pulled his oars more lustily, 
and in two munutes a hearty 
from her ruby lips conferred more 


delight on | 


salute 


ts banedlins: than, lad lic 
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lived in the days of gunpowder, 
could have arisen from the black 
mouths of all the batteries of Gib- 
raltar. 

Buta beart in love is like an April 
day—or a willow’s shadow on the 
water—or a rose bending and rising 
in a summer’s gale—or the moon 
shining through an ivied window 
or any thing else sweet, melancholy, 
and changeable. No sooner had 
Robert expressed his delight at see- 
ing his mistress, than he had to de- 
clare his regret at the intelligence 
she brought him; and this fecling 
was immediately chanzed to grate- 
ful joy at her declaration of eternal 
love: then succeeded again grief at 
the obstinacy of her father. Thus 
they continued alternately happy 
and miserable, till the height of the 
moon in heaven warned them to se- 
parate—Klla to her home, and Ro- 
bert to the church, for the purpose 
of once more trying his persuasive 
powers on Alleyne. 

The unfortunate lover could not 
have chosen a worse time ;—all the 
workmen were in confasion—the 
beam which had been found with so 
much dificulty and conveyed thither 
at such trouble and expence, was 
spoiled: it had been at first some- 
what too long, and Alleyne, in giv- 
ing directions for shortening it, had, 
by a mistake in his measurement 
caused tull three feet too much to 
be sawed froin it. 

Poor Alleyne was in a sad pre- 
dicament. Plagued and baited on 
all sides, he stood looking on the 
beam in an agony of shame and rage 
His superiors stormed—his equals 
his inferiors sueered; 
and each, as they left the church, 
made pithy remark, which 
stung the unhappy culprit almost to 
madness. As soon asall were gone 
except Alleyne, Robert approached 
him, and timidly pronounced the 
name of * Elia!’ —* What! you, too 
come with your long and pining love 
tale to pester me? LT tell you, Ro 
bert—nay, swear it too—Ella shall 
never be your's, till—-till—”’ said 
Alleyne, pausing for some vehement 


condoled- 


some 


comparison of impossibility —* till 
that beam is tixed in the spot tor 
Which it was intended Su Savin 
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he angrily departed, leaving Robert 
ip a more melancholy mood than 
before. He sat himself down on the 
pavement, and mused on his forlorn 
condition:—Ella was beautiful as 
her father was stern—his pockets 
were empty as his heart was full. 
This was the sum of his reflections, 
which he turned over in his mind, 
wearyving himselt with thoughts of 
joy and assurances of sorrow, tll 
sleep, 

** Friend to the wretch whom every friend 

forsakes,” . 


stole over his senses, and gave him 
that comtort which, waking, was 
denied him. 

He dreamt that the church became 
instantaneously illuminaied, and 
its stately arches and massy pillars 
rose proudly and awfully in the sud- 
«den radiance; while the statues of 
departed Saxons appeared almost 
animated, and ready to smile trom 
the monuments on which they 
stood, Glorious shadows of beauti- 
ful shapes floated around the walls ; 
and music, whose delightful ca- 
dences sprung not from earthly 
mould, awoke the echoes of the roof. 
High in the centre of the church a 
cloud floated, of pure and fleecy 
whiteness, scarcely concealing the 
wondrous brightness it enveloped, 
on which the eyes of the sleeping 
Jover could not gaze. The cloud in- 
ereased and spread itself over the 
ehurea, and alter a short interval 
again gradually contracted itself, 
and withdrew, amid its seraphic 
music, and attendant spirits, and 
Jie avenly brightness, le aving the 
church once more dark as the lov- 
crs hopes. 

Atlength a loud and long conti- 
nued halloo awoke Robert trom his 
slumbers: it arose from the work- 
men, Who by sunrise had assembled 
in order to deliberate on the best 
mode of remedying the recent acci- 
dent, but to their intinite surprise 
that had been already accowplish- 
cd—the beam was lirmly fixed in its 
appointed station, and the labour 
was complete. 

Enquiries were speedily made: 
Robert related his dream, and it 
was dctermiued up all hands that 


the vision evinced the divine appro- 
bation of the pious work. Alleyne, 
in addition to his implied promise, 
could not but consider Robert as 
also the object of divine care, and 
freely gave permission that he 
should wed Ella. The wonderful 
beam still exists, and is pointed out 
to the curious traveller. 


SORROWS OF AUTHORS. 


“ Here lies poor Ned Purdon from sla- 
very freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 
He led such a damnalle life here below 
That I don’t think he'll wish to come 
back.” Goldsmith, 


“ Tue devil twitched me by the 
sleeve; he could not have touched 
a more fragile part of my garments 
to secure his hold, for it had served 
me, like Scarron’s black doublet, 
for two good years. Let not the 
reader start when I mention the 
name of that awful personage, for lL 
mean neither the mythologicalSatan, 
nor the Devil to whom Dr. Faustus 
made a deed of giftofhis soul, duly 
indented, signed, sealed, and deh 
vered, nor yet the diabolus regis, or 
attorney-general’s devil, nor a devil 
ot a fellow, nor a queer devil. No, 
I mean that most diabolical of all 
devils—a printer's devil. fle twitch- 
ed me by the sleeve, partof which 
was left unfortunately between his 
fingers; and uttered the dreadtul 
words—** The press st inds still 

Now Thad risen that morning at 
nalt-past four, and it was now above 
half-past eightin the evening, and 
during all that time [ had never 
taken my pen off my paper for more 
than ten minutes, which was be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, when 
I dined. Temperance is “an ex- 
ecllent thing” in man, like “ silence 
in woman; sois adry buiscuit with 
a glass of ratn-water Dr Franklin 
recommends it as a most strength 
ening diet 1 dont think it adds 
much to my vigour; bat EL persisted 
in it out of respect for that great 
man’s inemory; and besides it is 
more casily prepared than a more 
sumptuous feast, but of that T say 
votbin this had been my daily 


a 











fare 
writ 
und 
righ 
suit 


i1vo 

me. 
yes 
wh 
lie 
1< 
tuo 











fare for a month, and on this 1 had 
Written fourteen hoursaday, tii the 
under part of the little finger of my 
right hand had actually become 


smoother than the most polished 


ivory. This visit was too much for 
me. * Did | not send you six sheets 
yesterday, and did Dr. Jobnson, 
when he was starving on transla- 


tions, ever domore? Do yuu think 
Lean keep ten presses at work, all 
tou procure myself this miserable 
uy wherem to conceal my 
wretchedness trom the world? Take 
it,” Leried, and saluted the grinning 
devil with three quires of toolseap, 
on the side of the head. He gather- 
ed up the sheets, asked whether thes 
were paged, and made a precipitate 
retreat. The stairs were narrow and 


arret, 


uneven, and T suppose his foot slip- 
ped, for Pheard him and his load 
rolling over one another tll they 
reached the bottom. He was not 


killed, however, forthe next day the 


villain brought me the proof. The 
proot! of what’? why. of my poor 
father’s wisdom and my folly. Oh, 


that Lhad tollowed his advice, and 
taken in hand the spade instead of 


the pen. Pen! how hateful is the 
word. Pen, ink, and paper!—the 
lirst stolen tromthe wing of a goose, 
‘A symbol and a sign 
I) authors of their fate a f 
the second compounded of gall 


sure pledge of bitterness and mistor 
the third manutactured of 
rags, how typical of an author's po 
But father was a bibli- 


tune ; 


verity ! 


my 
opolist, that isto say, he kept a 
book-stall in the town of . the 
only couportaas of literature which 


Was Within a circuit ot thirty miles. 
It was at this pure that I 
drank those tatal draughts of lite 


rary love, the intoxicating eflects of 
i 


fount 


which T have rued in years of toil 
and penury. 
My father beheld) the crowing 


contagion, but he in vain opposed 
1 here is he inocul \- 
tron Which can prevent the cacoethes 
serthendi. It used to be my employ- 
mentto dust the books before they 
were arranged on the stall in the 


its progress 


morning, and trom cleaning the out- 


sides, I promuted myseli at last to 





sully the insides. Some of my fa- 
ther’s choicest copies bore the marks 
of my young thumbs. Would that 
he had done as Petrarch’s father 
had the firmness to do before him, 
and cast the contagious volume into 
the lames. However he did what 
his poverty permitted, and sold 
them under price,as soon as he 
perceived my growing too much at- 
tached to them. I cannot now tell 
how IT managed it, but 1 might have 
born before the confusion ot 
tongues, for [mastered every lan- 
guage with perfect case. O fatal 
vift! had | remained faithful to my 
mother-tongue L had never become 
a transtator. 

I gained a great reputationin our 

little town, and with my father's 
friends | was a ‘* Magnus Apollo.” 
I now began to turn my talents to 
some account, and luckily the grocer 
and a few others of the tradesmen 
employed me on a Saturday to au- 
dit the week's accounts, @ service 
which I was usually repaid in kind, 
and many a tender beefsteak has 
smoaked on my father’s Sunday- 
board, the produce of my industry, 
and the wenerons recom pence of my 
friend the buteher. In vain my fa 
ther endeavoured to persuade me 
that agriculture was both a useful 
and an honourable employment, and 
that it became me to shoulder a 
spade. Ladmitted that it was prac- 
tised by the greatest men among the 
Romans at an early period, but I 
saw nothing inthe shepherds of our 
nerghbourhood which reminded me 
of the swains of Virgil and Sanna 
caro. Twas better acquainted with 
a Roman plough than an Moglish 
and Ewell remember the only 
time Lintertered in agricultural pur- 
suit. was in planting some thousand- 
headed cabbayges ina quincunx. 

At lastthe true report of my eru- 
dition reached the hall,and the squire 
one day sent for me, in order to con- 
vinee himself of the truth of what he 
hadheard. Ile was aman who had 
not passed an unprofitable youth, 
aud in his after-years all his learn- 
ing had not forsaken him. I was 
aware of the trial I should have to 


been 


one; 


go through, and hit upon the same 
erp 


iept which Dr, Johnson em- 
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ployed with similar saccess when he- 
lirst wenttocollege. 1 quoted Mac 
robius, an author whom the squire 
had probably never read, or perhaps 
never heard of. Ile asked me no 
more questions, shook me by the 
hand, gave me an Elzevir Tacitus, 
and dismissed me. 

I was now nineteen, and my father 
insisted on my adopting some per- 
manent employment, [ had just 
becn reading the Cyropadia, and 
began to educate myselt for the mi- 
litary profession by reading Fron 
tinus and Polayni Stratagemata. 
My favourite idea wasto introduce 
military engines of the ancients into 
modern warfare, and my head ran 
all the day on catapulta and balista. 
It was wellfor me that no Serjeant 
Kite was in the neighbourhood, or 
[had long since become food for 
powder. At this critical moment my 
fortunes were fixed. The squire sent 
for me one Ma@nday morning, and I 
was ushered into the library. He 
motioned me {to a chair, and I sat 
down, collecting all my energies, as 
I imagined he'had sent for me to 
break an argumentative lance with 
him. ** Neville,” said he, * LI know 
you possess much good sense aud 
more fearning.” Lo wish my son 
had your abilities, but his mind is 
, and requires much cul- 
ture—are vou wilkug to become his 
preceptor ? Will you come and re 
side with him under my own eye 
Phe terms I think, we shall not quar- 
elabout.” | was struck dumb. I 
cast my eves over the tulios.quartos, 
and duodecimos. the bindings oi 


not quiek 


Which seemed so much to recuere 
my duster. Thad already devoured 
them all in idea. 
faculty of speech returned I accept- 
ed the proposal with humble thanks, 
ind Mr. S. rang the bell. * Send 
Gilbert tome.’ The servant made 
a piuonette, and vanished; and in 
afew moments Gilbert entered—a 
tall raw-boned boy of twelve years 
ol age. 

It was then I commenced tutor— 
a toil which ought to have been num- 
bered among the labours of Her- 
cules, and to which the labours ot 
Heeules were lizht. Ohthe days ot 


' 
slow anduiscrable drudszery wiich 


As soon as the 
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I passed in teaching my pupil to dis 
criminate between an obtuse and 
acute angle, and dragging him line 
by line, through Virgilaud Llurace ! 
Buthe was notill-tempered—he was 
ouly dull, and the labour of teaching 
proporticnate to his dullness—it was 
lmimense, but not quite exasperating. 
Phere were some occasions, however, 
on which instruction became a de- 
lighthul task. Emilia, the sister of 
my pupil, though six years oldes 
than him, was sometimes present 
at our lectures, and seemed to tak« 
au interest inthem which enhanced 
their value. Accustomed as I lad 
been to fashion my fancy’s ideal 
model of beauty in the mould of those 
hgures which Greece possessed, and 
which Rome envied, yet the image 
of Emilia equalled my most pertect 
conceptions, She was not one of 
those pretty, petty, fragile wax-like 
figures which looked more like the 
inhabitants of air than earth. She 
was a figure which an Athenian 
sculptor would have stopped and 
gazed on withdelight. She was tall, 
almostcommandingly so. Beauty , 
Says Aristotle, consists in magni - 
tude ; little men may be called pretty 
and neatly shaped, but not beautifal, 
The women of Ilomer areall tall 
aud Panthea, says Xenophon, was 
distiuguished by her magnitude and 
The majesty of Emetia’s 


igure was soltened by the crace, the 


strength 
{ 
infinite erace, with which she moved 
Her features were completely Mruwr- 
re syne All the calm wise dignity 

allthe fine and sweet re puse ol ex- 
pression, and all that) beautiful 
sweepotthe chin and cheek, which 
distinguishes a Grecian face. But 
itwas not this which L worshipped, 
and I did indeed become a worshiy 

per -itwasthe “mind and the mu 
sic” breathing there, but lL wander 


he 


PASSAGE OF THE SIMPLON. 
trom Mr lobn Scott Posthumoas Woe 
* SLetcle ftie Lees Province , 

Lert Brieg, at the foot of the Sim 
plon, at four in the morning. Mount 
resin the dark 


ed the three tirst leag 
About seven in the morning i got 


















> 


utand walked. In the crev ofthe 
morning T saw that the road was 
winding along the side ot an mm 


incense mountain, witha deep ravine 
below, in which IT heard water, and 
immgnse forests above, in 
which the wind was making mourn 

ful music. We were just then cross- 
ing a compact strong-built bridge, 
over a cuitof eighty feet in) depth. 
A few minutes afterwards we arriv- 
ed at one of the houses of refure, 
which were placed at certain dis- 
tances by the makers of the road, to 
give reception to travellers whose 
horses might be spent, or who, in 
bad weather, might be unable 
proceed, from the accidents of water, 
snow, or falliag stones. They ar: 
allnumbered. On this was written, 
Refuge, No.3. There are, 1 think, 
seven of them, and some larger de 

solate-looking buildings besides on 
the Italian side, for receiving carts 
and merehandize in case of need. 
At the Refuge, No. 3, there is also 
the relay of post-horses ; and youcan 
have cetfee in summer, and brandy 
in winter. A man was lighting a 
fire in the firstroom, which looked 
something hke a strong-room ina 
prison, after Howard's plan. He 
asked me to go into the chambre 
ehaude, and opened a door, from 
whence a suflocatiog air came torth 
A kind of narrow trough built 
into the wall, where woodis putand 
Jivhted: the heat itsell 
through the stoue. 
eaten their grain, we proceeded 
our ascent, which ts very equal 

to horses walk, 


he ! 


ot tirs 


to 


is 


diftuses 
Our borses hay 
ing 
on 
sullictent 
but by 
windings 
and you 
quently in a position so as to look 
back upon the spiral line you have 
borderin 


make the 
fatiguing. ‘J 
conception 


means ne 


are heyoud 


are placed by them tre 


beep pursuing, like a 

of ribbon, on the mighty sides 
of the vast mountain. You see 
the houses of retuge below you, 


dwindled to points, and can scarce 
ly discover the cabins disperse dl 
at little distances up 
where lived the French 
when employed in making the 
road. Opposite, that to say, 
on the other side of the deep ravine 
and torrent. which furms the bottum 


and down, 
engineers 


1s 


’ 





+} 


f the immense precipice, on the 
very border of which your carriage 
proceeds, with only small stones for 
i tence, and sometimes nothing, is 
the old road over the Simplon. It 
was not practicable for carriages ; 
and, to look atit, ike a line amongst 
frightful rocks, it would not seem 
sate for horses. ‘he general cha 
racteristics of the road on theValais 


side, are forests of tir above and 
below, generally a precipice, and 
the sound of water, trequently a 
torrent falling from above, and 


carried below the road by exceilent 

ly built aqueducts. Once or twice 

the turning of the road is suflicient 

ly favourable to open on the view ot 

the traveller the whole length of the 

ravine, from his feet to the very bot- 
tom of the mountain, withthe town of 
Brieg, the valley of the Rhone, and 

its blue stream, at an immeasura- 
ble distance, rendered in effect stil! 
greater than it isin reality, by the 
circumvolving line of road _ lying 
like coils all the way down the lofty 
Alps surrounding the valley on that 
side. These views are of extreme 
beauty. At many places, the firs 
above and below stand in the most 
crotesque positions, and present the 
must battered appearances, from 
having had to sustain the shock of 
avalanches, or of falling rocks. How 
withered, desolate, and wild they 

appear! One or two had been 
broken inthe middle, but not broken 
off quite, and were lying creaking 
in the wind, supporting themselves 
on the others. The sun lights up 
the tops of the \lps, ofa 
beautiful golden colour. The clouds 
of early morning roll among the 
hills. and take a silver hue, betwixt 
water and As you advance 
towards the summit of the road, you 
pass close under the glacier of halt 

from whence several cas 

eades descend ; and on the other 
hand, you see the glaciers that lie 
on the highest points of the Simplon 
If there is soow onthe mountain, as 
there was when I passed, the glacie: 
renders itself discernible by the 
blue colourofits ice. Theabsolute 
height of the mountain is said to 
be 6174 feet above the level of the 
the highest point of the ruad is 


snowy 


fleece. 


wasser, 


sca 














a \ i ) As \y in 


tue top thy Wit 


ich 


erce from the summit there isa 
ouse, lromwhence a rather genteel 
malela French wom: 


in, came 


husband is the engi 


pointed to wateh the state of t 
road, and also to collect eertam 
ities payable on goods enter 

Valais trom Sardinia We 
iortiy afterwards met him coming 
! ” e hospiial, where he had been 
tending mass, After descen 
ing a littic, you see the h sprit illa 
1, narrow, and wild-look 
buildin placed below you on th 
right. A new one, onthe new read, 
has been begun, but 1s left with 
ouly the first story raised. ‘There 
re Only two pricsts stationed att 


' 
spital, to receive travellers. They 
nothing: they 





helter the poor tor 

ive them bread, meat, and wine 
with a bed when needtul. ‘The rich 
re not liciteck, but give. It is 
out of their own funds that the fa 
thers do this, with very little assist 
icc trom the government. De- 
ending still, we arrived at the vil- 


! 


lave of Simpion, ata height ot 


sta 


et above the level of the 


ul u t 
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on " wWhene j 
" : rt Italiansid 
he rock, are enclosed in : 
h sides, and over head, but 5 
road as smooth and more xe 
oad than that without. Soonatte: os 


leaving 
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rushin: 


tuto the t 
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' va 
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the villaze of the Simplou, 


t, while from the windows 


tcrable mouutatnp torrent 
by two frightlal openings 
nown seelusions of t! 
by their union the \V 
ich ranks between a river 
rent as to size, and which 
mw and i nd tum 
rock ul | e stones 
t . 4 road. to 
| tc of Domo TVOssola, 
road cross tonasu 
ind afterwards leaves 
timmes it a) the read 
s sinks toa fighttul dept ¢ 


‘the white 
On thre 
is mountain 


stupende 


walls of black 


possil 
lint 
yel atid ° pat sitt i 
preserving the same | : iyments; and no person ¢ 
climes Supported by awa ) sed for election unless « 
sumetimes scoot mendatt ot atleast thr 


! 


ite 





\ Reow 


several universities of the United 
Kingdom ; head masters of the vreat 
schools of royal foundation, and 
othet great schools; eminent lite 
rary menin the United Kingdom 
distinguished female writers; and 
also foreigners celebrated fur lite- 
rary attainments. 

Bencfactions and Subscriptions.- 
1. An annual subscription of ten gui- 
neas continued for five years, and 
engaged to be continued at least 
live years more, or, a benefac- 
tion of one hundred zuineas, will en 
title such subscribers and benefac- 
tors to privileges hereatter to be de 
elared, according tothe date of their 
subscription, The same privileges 
tu be extended to all other subserib- 
ers, or benefactors, when their re- 
spective subscriptions or benefac 
tivns, Shall collective ly umount to 
vpe hundred guineas. 

2. Honorary Members may be 
come subseribers or benefactors ; 
and, in order that every member ot 
the society may have an opportunity 
vo! contributing to its support, the 
associates of both classes will beat 
liberty to subseribe one guinea per 
annum. Voluntary subscriptions 
or benefactions from ladies or other 
persons, not desirous of becoming 
members of the sucicty, shall be re- 
ceived, and a list of such contribu 
tors shall be inserted in the Sucie 
ty's Memvirs. 

From the month of November to 
July, both inclusive, with the ex- 
ception of the weeks of Christmas, 
faster, and Whitsuntide, itis pro 
posed, that aweekly meeting of the 
society shall be held onevery Thurs 
day, at two o clo ” 

he detailed laws will of cours 
settle more minute particulars and 
regulations. At present a provi- 
ional council is engaged on framing 
these, and conducting the other 
allairs of this roval endowment. The 
ten Royal Associates have been 
alieacy proposed, two joint secre 
taries named, and, tn tine the whole 
is inmtram to receive the augmenta 
tiou and support anticipated from 
the nation, The subscription, eveo 
hetore the plan has been generally 


»row ated, amounts tua very cot 








Socrety of Literature i oler 


siderable sum, and includes many 
names tllustrious for rank aud lite- 
rature 


VARIETIES. 


Dancing Phe Chinese have odd 
ideas of this amusement. When 
Commodore Anson was at Canton, 
the officers of the Centurion hada 
bal! upon some court holiday : while 
they were dancing, a Chinese, who 
very quietly surveyed the operation, 
said, softly, to one of the party, 
“Why don’t you Jet your servants 
do this fur you : 


Anachronisms,—As to errors con- 
cerning facts merety, and = faults 
Ovalust costume, it will be sullicient 
to notice @ painung iu a country 
church, in Germany, in which the 
patuter, who had intended to repre 
sent the sacrifice of Isaac, had so 
far availed himself of the potestus 
quid libet andendi, that he represent 
ed Abraham with a blunderbuss in 
his hand, ready to shoot his son, 
and an angel, suddenly come down 
from heaven, pouring a certain wa 
ter onthe pan. This seems to have 
been a favourite idea with the ar 
tists; for Burgoanne (Travels in 


Spain) notices a painting in Spain, 
where Abraham is preparing to shoor 
Isaae with a postol.—A painter, in- 
tending to describe the miracle of 
the fishes listening to the preaching 
of St. Anthony of Padua, painted 
the lobsters, who were stretching 
out of the water, red, probably 
never having secn then in their na 
Being asked how he 
could justify this anachronism, he 
extricate 
that the whole allair was amuirack 
ind that thus the miracle was mado 


tural state. 


' himselt by observing, 


sull greater, 


Katig and Drinking Fleetwood 
(Chrontcon Pretiosium tells us, 
that in 1553, it was enacted that 
butchers should sell their beef and 
wutton by weight, beet for a hall- 
peony the pound, and mutton for 
three farthings In 1457, a gallon 
of ale was one penny 

illor t a pipe of claret, w 


In 1540, 126 





4 








1 rietacs, 
C3 Lis. dd. : white wine,for 126 gal- 
lons, €3. Gs. Sd.; red wine, 126 gal 
lons, £4. The price ot a dozen bot- 
tles (not q uarts) now !—There ts no 


wonder that wine Is taken as itl 

for, at school we learn, in the most 
elegant languages, and from the 
most elegant poets, the praises ot 
wine. Horace, Anacreon, Shak- 
speare, and even the grave Milton, 
in beautiful Latin, celebrated the 
spirit of the grape Dr. Johusonsays, 
* In the bottle, discontent secks for 
comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence.” It has 
been justly remarked by the Specta- 


» Poet 


it 
often turns the good natured man 
into an idiot, and the choloric into 


lousy, and jealousy into madnes 


an assassin; it gives bitterness 
to resentment, and makes vanity 
insupportable.”” So much for its 
potentiality.-As to the quality of 
port wine—Mr. Brande, in his pase 
per on fermented liquors, in the Phi- 
lusophical Transactions, for 1811, 
p. 2, developes a circumstance some- 
what startling to the admirers, o: 
rather to the drinkers, of port: he 
Says, port wine and raisin wine, and 
some others, appear toe contain about 
half their bulk of pure brandy; and 








tor, that the person you converse aman, every time he drinks two 
with after the third bottle is not th bottles of strong-bodied port , swal- 
same man who at first sat down at lows exactly one bottle of tho 
table with you. *“* Wine heightens strongest brandy. 
nidifference into love, love into jea- 
> Ald hy , 
POETRY, 
gp 
lows thon rier » 
THE INCANTATION Aud sleep, thou bright bow, in yon 
death-bearmy cloud, 
: vw 4 
five chefs of renown, by lis arrow-, 
~ f , ‘ } \ ‘ 
iy clead, 
rountri, on the dey fa fur Ere the blood of my fatherin battle wa 
Maricoros, an Iadan warren shea 
meen miutmig ht tuck = upor ile fell by the side of the dark-winding 
hostele trot pracse f stream, 
a wed father d by powers / the valhes resound with = the 
’ j te t f / 
ot lis fame 
“yj whine battle 
Hl vet l ecp im the " t 
OONreamt WwW avenme lou tl ave 
wohl i lear revebyve to the il ‘ t 
4 st me e hivhtno Ss, ms t t brave ; 
( ' O'er his ashes the fierce Potomamac ! 
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Who over Israel reign’ 


But now does wi 





Which briefly does con 
The letters 


ly amd pla b 


Explicit 


From it ¢ ample gain, 


Which often 


ANSWERS, 


you, 


J. Tuff 


Charmeu 


of Charmouth, 


Secu Mus ! 
Phat | sean’d them 
could 


And when I had rea 


Woof Chaurmouth 


votaries del 


et Folly 


In revelry to spend the n 


ker, ot (ornw 





Do whom and to bis tamily 


His sons and him, as was foretold, 
All in one day were slain 


An Hittite who at Rabbah fought 
And treach’rously wae hall'd; 
A wonarch great this action wrought 


For lust his seul had till'd. 


A name for him who for us 
And then again did rise 


Far, far beyond the sii 


That book next find wher« 


Then con the Sacred Wy tings 


How vou may moderate my 


rives Such } 


th, have answered th 


Bin J. Tucker, of Cornu 
Tuff’s Rebus, Vay 14. 


I found in vour 


} ] } It +} 


Your meaning 1 well us 


Where dazzling Fravupear 
Give me some peaceful rural 
Where Lmay on earth's rol 

With rapt'rous transports gaze 





Rebus, 


Ut holy, Meck, Aial puous ten, 


It one Vou next will find, 


The priesthood was consign’ d 


A wicked king must next be found 





died, 


is the ver 
tui 
of the A)phabet 


By G. Hooper, of Butleigh, to J. Cla 
Eniema, mserted Vay l4 


Tue Beacsu will answer right 'tis true 
The thing, kind Sir, that’s meant by 


and J.W 
hac 


rtha t 


’ 
risiimne 


This Rebus has been answered by 


By BF. Burrington, of Crediton, to Ja 
brost’s Charade, May 


ith 


x blaz 


Cet 


Ausiers, Ae, 








Ry J. Taff, of ¢ Pot 





SHOULD Ste 
When snow bestrews the er vl, 
The Mere doth aid the blovels aad, 


Which will you lines expound 


By the same, to the Eniema by as 
scrtber, May VA 


Youn Enigma, ‘though written iny 
so abstruse, 


It right ] conjyecture,a Pen doth produ 


Buy the same, to FL Buvring tons FR 
Vay 2A 


SkY 
The jovial sportsinan to the ¢ Vs 
repairs, 
W here horse and hounds through brakes 
and briars hi 
To wound some little harmless, tim ‘ 
hare 


By the same, to J. Clarke's A 
Vay 24 


skAD is anail which joiners use 
Pranspos'd twill drab, a cloth prod 
Lastly I tind, by close inspection 
Phat a Barp will give your whol 


tection 


By John Tucker, of Cornworthy, te J 
Clarke's Rebus, Vay 2, 


A cat isan animal, a carat a weight 

And thas Po a Caranact bring to the 
lovrlat 

iv ft same, f¢ P. Ga ( , 


Wes Autumn comes, Thope the v: 


CORN 

Will, im great plenty r barn 
tn He, 

W "W terreig ,a pier “ 
blow col 

On ev'ry pool the Ice may behold 


Ry P. Gove. of Eveter, to the Ouest 
by John of Kkaweter Iprl 9 


sy Theorem 33d Geometry, Dr. H 
ton’s course, the rectangle under tl 
sur and difference of two muimbers 
equal to the ditference of their squares 


hence, by assuming 4 x for the sum,a 


$x for the dillerence of the number 
we have this equation LZ x l0- wh 
ved gives 10.5 and lo, the num 
" 
required 
1 Jerwood, ot BP | ts auswe 





